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Locke more closely to the Cambridge School is not that of affirming 
that the act of believing is a free act, or denying that what is above 
reason is thereby contrary to reason, or that the inconceivable is 
necessarily false, but his persistent opposition to the doctrine of the 
double truth, which came to the front in Pomponatius, Luther, and 
Bacon, and seemed to work havoc all round. Against the doctrine 
that what is true in theology may be false in philosophy ; against 
Herbert, who found no place for anything but reason ; against 
Hobbes, who found no place for the idea of God in philosophy, 
both Locke and the Cambridge men protested, with one voice, that 
truth is one ; that reason is supreme, and must judge even revela- 
tion ; yet, that revelation is possible, and Christianity reasonable. 
Dr. von Hertling has thrown much light upon his subject. He 
shows Locke as a mode in the continuity of thought ; he brings 
Henry More in to explain certain mystical elements in Locke's 
metaphysics, and he shows Glanvill to be a significant member in 
the course of thought from Bacon to Hume. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 

77 Cervelletto. Nuovi Studi di Fisiologia normale e patologica. 
Per Luigi Luciani. Firenze, Successori le Monnier, 1891. Large 
8vo. — pp. 320. Luigi Luciani (Florenz): Das Kleinhirn, u. s. w. 
Deutsch von O. Frankel. Leipzig, Besold, 1892. 

The appearance in a German translation of Professor Luciani's 
classical monograph on the cerebellum warrants us in giving a brief 
account of the original, although it is already two years old. The 
cerebellum, striking as are the obvious results of vivisectional 
lesions made upon it, has remained, it is well known, one of the 
enigmas of physiology. The doctrine of Flourens, that it is the 
general organ of coordination of movements, more or less blended 
with that of Magendie, that it is an organ of equilibrium, ha 
held its own in the text-books in spite of the fact that many 
observations are difficult to reconcile with either view. Ferrier's 
elaboration of the equilibrium-theory may be considered the ablest 
view which had been presented until Professor Luciani's work 
appeared. 

Professor Luciani's doctrine renews and establishes by careful 
experiments the notion of Rolando, Brown- Sequard, and Luys, that 
the cerebellum has no strictly local functions, but must probably be 
regarded as standing to the other nerve-centres in the light of a 
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sort of appendix, whose main use is to supply them with energy for 
carrying out their special tasks. The author puts forth this notion 
modestly, and more as a postulate of something which the future 
must more exactly determine than as a theory already denned. 
Meanwhile, finding important degenerations within the centres, and 
severe trophic disturbances of the body (glycosaria, emaciation, etc.) 
to follow upon extirpation of the cerebellum, in order to make his 
view of it as of an organ of mere vital reenforcement the more 
plausible, he points to the apparently analogous office of the ganglia 
on the posterior roots of the nerves. The decisive proof that it 
is not required either for coordination or for equilibrium, lies for 
him in the fact that dogs may swim perfectly with their cerebellum 
entirely removed. That when placed on the ground, with the whole 
weight of their body to carry, they should nevertheless show the 
well-known drunken gait, is explained, according to Luciani, by their 
excessive muscular weakness, especially in the neck and hinder 
limbs, coupled with their inefficient voluntary efforts to compen- 
sate its effects. Luciani gets rid of the voluntary movements of 
compensation by the ingenious method of destroying the motor-zone 
in one or both cerebral hemispheres. He succeeded in keeping 
alive for a year a bitch deprived of her entire cerebellum and of 
both motor-zones. This animal could hardly stand or move at all 
on the ground, though she swam correctly enough, the water relieving 
the limbs of the burden of the body, now too great for them. 
When one half of the cerebellum is extirpated, the resultant weak- 
ness is confined to the same side of the body ; and here again Pro- 
fessor Luciani discriminates beautifully between the anomalies of 
movement due to the weakness itself, and those due to the ac- 
quired habits by which the animal counteracts its effects. These 
habits (in dogs) consist chiefly in the curving of the spine towards 
the weak side so as to throw the support on the stronger hind leg, 
and in the abduction of the weak fore leg. They disappear when 
the motor-zone is destroyed ; and then the dog can only walk suc- 
cessfully by leaning his weak side against the wall. The phenomena 
of weakness, which are permanent, are preceded for some days after 
the operation by spasmodic phenomena of traumatic irritation which 
the author carefully describes. Luciani's distinction between the 
three sorts of symptoms, irritative, privative and compensatory, is 
masterly, and makes of his work a model for other investigators. 
The study of the dog's movements was carried on in part by an 
analysis of the order of his footprints on the floor. 
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No anaesthesia of any sort was observed after destruction of the 
cerebellum, and no loss of sexual passion — in fact, Professor Luciani 
says that his laboratory, whilst his cerebel-less dogs were there, 
came to resemble a lying-in hospital. Nor was any other emotional 
anomaly definitely observed, though on this point (so insisted on 
in the book by Dr. Courmont which we noticed last year [P.R. i, 
319]) the author is loth to conclude dogmatically. There were irri- 
tative phenomena of vertigo, partly, but not wholly, optical in their 
nature ; and there remained mixed with the phenomena of weakness 
a certain tendency to incoordination, to which Luciani gives the 
new name of dismetria of movement. These last two points cer- 
tainly need farther definition and elucidation, since they leave a 
foothold for the ' equilibrium ' theory, alongside of the purely dy- 
namogenic theory which the author defends. The book is admirably 
composed and subdivided ; it describes experiments on monkeys 
as well as on dogs, and contains a full discussion of human patho- 
logical cases, and a critical history of previous opinions on the 
subject. By its clearness and exactness, it may stand as a model 
of successful physiological work. y, j AMES 

The Problem of Reality. By E. Belfort Bax. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein ; New York, Macmillan & Company, 1892. — 
pp. x, 177. 

Mr. Bax has the laudable object of making " suggestions for a 
reconstruction and solution of the Philosophical Problem " on the 
classical German lines, and believes his book contains nothing " a 
thoughtful reader should have any difficulty in grasping." If so, he 
really should not open fire with a sentence like this: "The meta- 
physicophobist often accuses Philosophy of being a logomachy." A 
terminology like this may be on the classical German lines, but it is 
apt to be more than even a thoughtful reader can endure. And Mr. 
Bax is unrelenting in the strong meat he provides, and follows 
up his debut by a glossary replete with the severest Hegelian jargon, 
which, e. g., defines ' being ' as " the element in Reality of in-itselfness 
or self-positing, which in all Objects corresponds to the ' I ' in the 
primal synthesis of Consciousness." As might be expected after 
this, Mr. Bax's metaphysic turns out to be of the sort we have 
always with us, and to consist of the hypostasization of the products 
of his theory of knowledge. This feat is accomplished in the first 
pages of Chapter I, and is the most interesting thing in the book. 



